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POPULAR PARADOXES 


Mr Watpo Emerson is a person of great talent, but 
he has done society much evil: he has increased the 
admiration of paradoxes amongst us to an alarming 
extent. The love of common-place folk fur paradox 
has been long one of the small unpleasantries of social 
life, and it has now got to be absolutely rampant. To 
one who is at all enamoured of fact and truth, con- 
versation seems at present to have become little more 
than a series of contradictions. Polite society appears 
to have got one degree beyond the three stages 
of M. Comte’s philosophy, and to the religious, the 
metaphysical, and the positive, has added the para- 
doxical—the tenets c. which are, that everything is 
in reality the reverse of what common sense and 
reason would suppose it to be. 

The cause of it all, of course, is, that the true is 
now felt to be trite, and we are too smart and too 
fond of excitement to bear triteness, or any approach 
to it. The process followed is almost mechanical, 
consisting simply ofa catching up of.exceptional cases, 
and converting these into rules. For instance, let a 
boy at a great public school chance to distinguish 
himself not only in the examination-hall but in the 
playground, be not less excellent at hockey than at 
hexameters, surpass all at fives, and carry away the 
foundation scholarship—his astonished companions 
circulate young Crichton’s fame; and innumerable 
paterfamiliases, with sons all for hockey and fives, pro- 
test straightway that animal vigour and talent—mens 
sana in corpore sano, if nothing more rare and applicable 
strikes them—are generally found united. Byron was 
a great swimmer and also a man of genius. Popular 
paradox has thus got its rule complete—made out of 
a couple of exceptions—and is prepared to contend 
that most heads of elevens, most captains of boats at 
public schools, are in the habit of carrying off prizes 
from the studious and unathletic of their own stand- 
ing; nay, that young men at the universities com- 
peting for high wranglerships and first classes in 
the tripos, are so far from being necessitated by the 
severity of their course to give themselves up almost 
entirely to study, that the senior is generally selected 
from the racing-boats, and the head of the classical 
year from among the members of the drag. 

We have ourselves had much school, and the 
ordinary amount of university experience, and in 
both cases have doubtless seen one or two exceptions, 
such as popular paradox delights to point out; but 
certainly, as a rule, the youths who gave most 
attention to the amusements of the playing-fields, 
shewed, as was naturally to be expected, less diligence 


at their books; while the sappers, or readers out 
of school-hours, for the most part rose—nor were 
we surprised at it—to the head of their forms. We 
don’t mean to state that the great football players 
or first-rate bowlers were fools—no person who ex- 
cels in any pursuit whatever can well be termed 
so—but they were, upon the whole, although very 
good fellows, the dullest amongst us. The school of 
so-called muscular Christianity has been supposed to 
give some colour to popular paradox in this respect, 
but we think without reason. It only protests against 
an undue prominence being given at our schools to 
the mere development of intellect, and insists upon 
the great advantage and moral benefit of athletic 
sports. Mr Kingsley’s Tregarva did not write poetry 
because he was a gamekeeper and always out in the 
open air; nor is it asserted that gamekeeping is the 
profession most suitable for a bard to follow during 
his uninspired hours. 

It used to be acknowledged that men of genius did 
not make good men of business, or men of the world ; 
but latterly, a few instances of the reverse having 
appeared, the paradoxical are now heard asserting 
that such men are quite as acute and knowing as 
their neighbours. Now the fact is that, to be a 
man of genius implies a nervous organisation of 
great delicacy, impr bleness, and excitability—a 
frame of mind little suited for bearing well the rubs 
and contendings of common worldly life; while to 
pursue the path of a man of genius, in poetry or 
in art, demands an abstraction and concentration of 
thought which usually unfits one for paying attention 
to common worldly things. Hence it is not to be 
expected, as a rule, that such men are to shine in the 
world of affairs, or even in ordinary social life. But 
sometimes there is an instance of a poet or a high- 
class painter being successful also as a man of the 
world or of society; and the paradoxical accordingly 
discovers that it is a mistake to speak of men of genius 
as heretofore—see such and such instances. Or per- 
haps he points to instances of men who are merely 
men of ability, as verifying his rule; when the truth 
is that all the successful men of the world are men of 
ability—a different thing, however, from being men of 
genius. 

Another very popular paradox is this, that the 
cleverest persons are the most modest. As we 


do not happen to have known, nor even to have 
read of, any person at all remarkable for clever- 
ness who was not aware of the fact, and perfectly 
conscious of his superiority, in that respect, over 
his fellow-creatures, we are at a loss to conceive how 
this opinion first arose: it must, we think, have been 
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coined in malice to cast at some conceited wit ; just 
as one might viciously invent, for the setting down of 
a vain young woman, that really pretty people were 
always the least cognizant of their prettiness. We 
do not, of course, contend that there is not a charming 
modesty, the companion of true talent, which shrinks 
from a comparison with even an inferior rival; but 
that is not at all what popular paradox in this case 
means. It means, we believe, simply to convey some- 
thing disagreeable to a clever antagonist, or to one 
who thinks himself so—who, in the matter of confi- 
dence, has often, it is true, the advantage of him of 
genuine powers, In the same spirit, it is alleged that 
your new great man is always exclusive and proud, 
while your old aristocrat is the reverse. We have 
had opportunities of observing people of all ranks 
and conditions, and of every kind of history ; and our 
conclusion is, that there is, with scarcely ever an 
exception, a hesitation and want of assumption in 
those who have risen from mean estate, and even 
in the children of such, as if feeling how unbecoming 
anything else would be in them; while the utmost 
affability of the old aristocracy—and affability is with 
them the rule—always leaves a certain halo of 
dignity reserved, which is never to be broken through. 
On this latter point, let us only consider—is it to be 
expected that a class of persons studiously toadied, 
or, to say the least, most deferentially treated, from 
their bassinets with Valenciennes trimmings, to their 
coroneted fourfold coffins, by nine-tenths of those who 
surround them, should xot be proud ?—that persons 
exempt from the ordinary cares by which they per- 
ceive the rest of the world to be annoyed, should 
not consider themselves as superior beings ?—and 
that those who, by the accident of birth, find 
themselves entitled to rule their fellows, should zoz 
fully estimate that accident? The contrary cannot 
reasonably be looked for; nor is it, save in excep- 
tional cases. found. Popular paradox is in this 
matter guilty of a flattery so gross, that snobbism 
herself—for she is certainly less male than female— 
has forged an excuse for it: she calls the pride of 
birth a proper pride. 

Now and then, and to our extreme disgust, we find 
some virulent democrat abasing himself to the dust 
at the feet of a lord; and from our astonishment at 
chance specimens of this kind, arises the not uncom- 
mon saying, that there is no toady like your radical. 
Such a sweeping paradox must, in the very nature of 
things, be false. What a vain disguise must the 
mantle of independence be to that poor wretch who 
strips himself, and spreads it for a carpet for the first 
great man who comes his way to tread upon! What 
possible end can it serve? Its would-be proprietor 
can scarcely get a single day’s wear out of it; not to 
mention that his less pretentious fellows are always 
ready to tear off the flimsy garment, and expose him 
in his cringing nakedness. So difficult, indeed, is the 
assumption of this independence by a character to 
which it is not natural, that the vulgar have a popular 
paradox to excuse their laying claim to it at alli—the 
superior mind minds its superiors; which, although 
somewhat plausible-looking, is, as it stands, next to 
meaningless, and, in the sense which they would have 
it to signify—persons most conscious of their indivi- 
duality, are the most ready to defer to the authority 
of rank—is simply untrue. 

Now and then, a man of distinguished talent is 
found to have had a clever mother, while the father 
was an ordinary person ; and paradox, delighted with 
the unlikelihood of the weaker vessel thus manifest- 
ing the superiority, rushes to the apothegm, that 
talent always comes through the maternal parent. 
Perhaps the illusion is assisted by an amiableness in 
men of ability themselves, which disposes them to 
attribute as much as they possibly can to that parent 


from whom all are conscious of having received the 
most affection. While autobiographies are generally 
favourable to this paradox, biographies shew its falla- 
ciousness; there we find whole strings of men— 
father, son, grandson—all eminent in some particular 
walk, and not a word of the mother. The truth is, 
ability sometimes comes from the one parent, and 
sometimes from the other. It is perhaps an equal 
chance—no more. 

Proverbs, from the necessity of their being senten- 
tious and epigrammatic, are very often paradoxical, 
and not seldom contradictions in terms. The fact, 
for instance, that, here and there, circumstances have 
occurred in real life so extraordinary, that no one 
could have imagined them, and far less ventured to 
embody them in a work of fancy, assumes, prover- 
bially, the form of ‘truth is stranger than fiction ;’ 
although, when anything particularly astounding 
appears in the public prints, it is straightway ascribed 
to America, and turns out, as was to be expected, not 
to have had foundation in fact. 

What terrible mistakes in the judgment of character 
have arisen from a proverb such as this: ‘A little 
straw shews where the wind blows ;’ that is to say, an 
individual and unimportant act may be taken as an 
index of a disposition ; as though, of all the thousand 
springs which influence a human soul, we could lay 
our finger upon the particular cause that has actuated 
it in some transitory matter, and, far less, as if from 
that action we might assume the mainspring of a 
nature. How often has a mere kindly impulse been 
thus mistaken for a noble principle, or a thoughtless 
deed ascribed to the dark influence of self! 

Let us forget these sad reflections in the recital 
of an amusing circumstance very illustrative of the 
fallacy of a similar proverb. We had occasion once 
in our hot youth to start from Oban on the west coast 
of Scotland to join a reading-party at Inverary, and, 
as is sometimes the case in that locality, it was 
raining; the third silk umbrella which we had pur- 
chased within that year had been ‘ mislaid’ on the sea- 
passage, and we were resolved to buy no more: a very 
ugly cotton one, however, bulgy as Mrs Gamp’s, and 
without even the decoration of a handle, tempted us 
by its very reasonable cost of one-and-ninepence, to 
become its proprietor; and with that we started on 
the coach-box, where it did its duty through the whole 
journey as bravely as though it had been valued at 
thirty shillings. At Inverary it was the most useful 
machine possible ; its ferrule happening to fit into the 
rudder-hole of a somewhat rudely appointed boat, in 
which we navigated the loch, and so steering us; 
and its ample folds forming an admirable drag-net 
for shrimps, much better than either pocket-handker- 
chiefs or towels, in the pools left upon the rocks when 
it was low-water. Finally, it answered its original 
purpose in keeping off the rain so far as Tarbet upon 
our homeward journey ; but at that fashionable hotel 
we were of course not desirous that attention should 
be directed to it. It was old, indeed, in years already 
(for we had bought it at second-hand), and besides 
that, the uses to which it had been put had prema- 
turely aged it. It was much worn, in some places 
even to baldness; more than one of its ribs were 
broken; and the action of sea-water had very much 
affected its original colour. Now that we had thrown 
off our long-vacation toggery, and were on our way to 
the metropolis, we would not indeed have been seen 
in its company upon any account; therefore, on the 
morning of our departure, we laid it carefully 
beneath the bedroom window-seat, as in a tomb, 
intending to bid it a good-bye for ever, and forget 
it like any other old friend in evil circumstances, 
who was become no longer necessary to us. 

But while the company were waiting upon Loch 
Lomond pier for the arrival of the steam-boat, and we 
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ourselves in fashionable costume were becoming im- 
pressive to certain young ladies of rank and fortune, 
a cry arose from the direction of the inn, and down 
rushed one of the waiters towards us, waving the 
horrid thing in his hand, and shouting that some gent 
had left his umbrella behind him. 

We knew indeed that it was a shabby one; but 
never before that moment, when it was held aloft 
amid the general laughter and contempt, had we 
had any conception how very disreputable and even 
debauched its appearance was. 

‘Whose can it be?’ cried one of our fair friends in 
convulsions of merriment. 

‘We can’t imagine,’ cried we: ‘ there must be some 
mistake. I daresay it belongs to poor Boots.’ 

‘Surely,’ cried one of our long-vacation party 
maliciously, being consumed with envy at oug popu- 
larity with the beautiful heiresses—‘ surely that must 
be your favourite old umbrella.’ 

‘Yes, sir, cried the waiter snappishly: ‘No. 15; 
that was the party’s room, sir; and the party’s name 
is scratched, I see, upon the stick.’ 

Amidst roars of laughter, we were obliged to 
confess to the proprietorship of the disgraceful object. 

‘Remember the waiter, please, sir,’ urged the 
officious menial. ‘I ran down as quick as I could for 
fear of your losing it.’ 

* Yes,’ said we, with withering sarcasm ; ‘in remem- 
brance of your kind attention, you may keep the 
umbrella all to yourself.’ 

The mischief, however, had been done; and for any 
attention, not to say kindness, that was thenceforth 
paid to us, we might just as well have been among 
the steerage-passengers. A new si/k umbrella, we had 
never been able to keep above two months; but the 
old gingham, you see, stuck to us whether we would or 
not. Now, we put it to the reader, does not this 
pretty effectively dispose of the popular paradox: 
*Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves.’ That is to say: ‘Be careful in 
little matters, and you will surely be prudent enough 
in great affairs.’ As though the celebrated miser, 
Elwes, had not been accustomed to walk away from 
the gambling-house where he had lost his thousands, 
to meet, in polished leathers, his muddy sheep, and 
see that they were cared for upon their road to 
Smithfield. As though there were not countless 
speculators upon ’Change this day, who have risked 
their all twice over, and yet would think it wild 
extravagance to return home by cab instead of omni- 
bus. Nay, as though there were no antidote to 
be found among proverbs themselves, for such a 
poisonous paradox, in the simple saw of ‘ Penny wise 
and pound foolish.’ 


CATALOGUE OF THE IRISH ACADEMY 
MUSEUM. 


Amonest the books of general interest in which our 
day abounds, we may fairly begin to give catalogues 
a place. They are no longer uninviting columns 
of hard names, additional perplexities to the un- 
learned: they are becoming interesting and suggestive 
companions ; friendly guides, combining simplicity of 
plan with minuteness of detail; teaching us how to 
observe, as well as telling us what to observe. It is 
happy for us that there are such works, for few of our 
searches after pleasure prove more utter failures than 
visits to museums, galleries, collections of any kind, 
without the clue a systematic and explanatory cata- 
logue affords. This holds good especially of anti- 
quarian museums, where there is comparatively little 
to attract the eye, and things by no means tell their 
own tale. The Museum of the Royal Irish Academy 


catalogue now before us. A laborious undertaking it 
must have been; but it was, we are told, a labour of 
love, with success for its only, yet adequate reward. 
Equally profound and clear, it is calculated to 
give elementary knowledge to the previously unin- 
formed, and to extend the specific information of the 
archeologist. But it is in its former capacity we 
have to deal with it on the present occasion; and 
therefore it is to the many who, whatever their 
floating notions on the subject of Irish antiquities 
may be, prefer, like the immortal M. Jourdain, that 
their instructor should proceed as if they had none at 
all, we now say: ‘Come and place yourselves, with 
us, under Mr Wilde’s guidance; and let us follow 
him through the grim and dingy treasures of three 
sections of the Dublin Antiquarian Museum. Grim 
and dingy indeed, yet appealing to our sympathies, by 
the claim irresistible, when pondered, of their human 
interest. These rude unshapely stones around are 
not bones or footprints of some mighty monster of the 
pre-Adamite earth; these vegetable remains are no 
fossilised branches of its giant flora, waking our vague 
wonder, and drawing largely upon our imagination. 
These relics come more nearly home: they have all 
been hewn out in the sweat of the brow of our brother- 
man; more, they have been the weapons of his war- 
fare against human foes—some, of his better warfare 
against the stubborn soil; others were the decorations 
dear and significant to him as ours to us—others, 
the implements that ministered to his sense of com- 
fort in his temporary home ; these, the altars sancti- 
fied by the form of his ignorant worship—those, the 
monuments made sacred by his tears for his beloved 
dead. The whole represent, or form an unwritten his- 
tory of our species in the earliest stage of their being, 
while as yet the use of metals had not been learned. 
Availing ourselves of the system of classification 
adopted by our guide, and relieved to find that, in 
the absence of positive chronological information, it 
is a simple one referring to material and use, we 
know beforehand what we are going to look at—no 
inconsiderable point gained. In the first place, at 
class one—Stone materials subdivided into three orders 
—flint, stone, and crystal; next, at class two—Earthep 
materials, comprising clay and pottery, glass and 
enamel; then at class three, which includes wood, 
amber, and jet. Such is the primary division, so far 
as it concerns us on the present occasion, for animal 
and metallic materials, as well as for excepted classes, 
form no part of the first volume of this remarkable 
catalogue. The secondary division is according to 
use, and contains twelve species: 1. The earliest 
necessity of savage communities—weapons offensive 
and defensive against man and beast. 2. Weapon 
tools. 3. Food-implements, almost all of them as 
familiar in name as they are diverse in materials and 
structure from their modern representatives—old- 
world means for present ends. 4. Household econ- 
omy, comprising articles of domestic use, aid to the 
toilet, models of habitations. 5. Dress and personal 
decoration. 6. Amusement. 7. Music. 8. Money. 
9. Medicine—that is, magical medicine, with crystals 
and amulets for its pharmacopeia. 10. Religion. 
11. Sepulture, including relics illustrative both of 
the heathen and Christian mode of hiding their dead 
out of their sight. And 12. Miscellanea—objects 
arranged according to material, but the uses of which 
are problematical. 

First in order, then, we glance at a tray of flint- 
flakes of various hues and sizes; flint, the steel of 
those olden times when iron was slumbering in the 
earth’s veins, unguessed at and unneeded, for it is 
marvellous how much and well flint could do, when 
it was to be had. Flint proper, however, is by 
no means abundant in Ireland. We should be 


has had rare service done to it by Mr Wilde in his 


rather puzzled to chip those flakes so cleverly now, 
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especially with flint for our only tool; and how those 
we call barbarians conquered the difficulty, must 
remain as yet matter of conjecture. We are rather 
comforted by supposing that they failed sometimes, 
for we find a large collection of rude and shapeless 
objects, evidently the production of ‘’prentice hands,’ 
and thrown aside as useless. 

Next, we have flint sling-stones, carefully shaped 
and polished, looking at which, all, even the youngest 
of our party, is reminded of the smooth stones out of 
the brook which the ruddy shepherd-boy chose for 
his weapons, although the heavy sword and armour- 
of-proof of Israel’s king were ready for his use. 
Very fatal these sling-stones were in the hands of 
skill, even when these were feminine hands; a fair 
Kathleen, in dim distant times, having thus killed 
Balor, a one-eyed chieftain. A less fortunate Amazon, 
Meane, Queen of Connaught, fell victim to a stone, 
slung across the Shannon by a cowardly Ulster prince, 
who took dishonourable advantage of an unsuspecting 
hour when she was bathing in that beautiful river. 
Equally fatal was a sling-stone to the poetess Dubh 
—a warlike muse, no doubt—who fell down into the 
Linn, a dark pool of the Liffey; whence comes the 
name of her country’s capital, Dubhlinn, or, as we 
write it, Dublin. 

From sling-stones, we pass to arrow-heads of every 
variety ; from the simple triangle to the more con- 
venient stemmed arrow, the true barbed arrow and 
the delicate leaf-shaped—the connecting-link between 
the arrow and the most perfect manufacture of the 
weapon class, that of the spear. But before we 
leave the arrows, we must allude to the ancient 
superstitions that among the northern peasantry 
attributed to them certain malignant influences. 
This fact gives us some idea of their remote anti- 
quity, since we find that at a very early date these 
stone-weapons were looked on as relics of a far- 
distant period, and wondered at as now. The Nor- 
wegians called them thunder-stones; the Gaels, elf- 
darts; nay, the popular mind still pronounces them 
as uncanny, connects them with the falling away of 
that family-prop, the cow; and the cattle-doctor, by 
some legerdemain, is sure to verify the theory by 
producing a fairy missile or two—found, he avers, in 
its skin—which being, upon some homeopathic prin- 
ciple, placed in the water the animal drinks, is known 
to effect a cure. Curious this popular poetising of 
what was once matter-of-fact everyday implements, 
appealing no more to the fancy of those who aimed 
them, than the Minié-balls our soldiers ram down 
into their rifles do to theirs. Time has ever some 
gradual growth of legend to green over the dryest fact. 

The line of demarcation between large arrow and 
small spear-heads is, we are told, difficult to draw; 
and we are led to suppose that such specimens may 
have been turned to either use as the case required. 
But we proceed to flint-tools, invariably made of 
the best and hardest flints, which are generally of 
a yellow or orange hue. Here we have the picks, 
punches, points, piercers, and chisels, or, as we gener- 
ally find them called, celts, with which the early 
inhabitants of Ireland wrought in wood, horn, leather, 
and stone alike; for all these flints—unmentioned in 
the earliest existing records—belong to the pre- 
metallic period. 

We pass next to the weapons of softer stone, and 
tools which were hard enough to work with in wood. 
Under this head we have swords, knives, cleavers, 
and, above all, we have celts—so called from the 
Latin word celtis, a chisel—the most widely distri- 
buted of stone-implements. Ireland and Scotland 
alike abound with them, and they are to be found 
of every species of native rock, from the brittle 
sandstone and the soft micaceous schist, to the 

silex and compact porphyry. As in 


materials, so they differ in workmanship, some of 
them being blunt and clumsy, others elegant in form 
and elaborate in polish—marvellous to behold indeed, 
when we reflect that all this symmetry and precision 
was the result of no better tool than another stone 
afforded. An immense amount of skill and toil 
must have gone to the turning out of a ‘ first-rate 
article, in those days of honest and unpuffed manu- 
facture. These celts were formidable weapons, no 
doubt, in the hands of their namesakes. It is gener- 
ally believed that they were first used as a mere 
hand-tool, and subsequently fixed in a cleft stick. 
It is thus that some South-sea Islanders use them 
at the present time. Some late researches tend to 
shew that the French celt, as might be expected, was 
more elegantly fitted into the hollow portions of a 
stag’s horn.* But perforated celts are very rare in 
Ireland. Whether celts were exclusively weapons or 
exclusively tools, is a nice little open question for 
the scientific to differ upon. The chances are that a 
celt was turned to many purposes, and hacked down 
a tree as well as a foe. It has come to peaceful 
uses in its later days. The weavers in the north of 
Ireland rejoice to find a smooth celt to rub on their 
cloth, thus giving it the desired gloss. There is one 
in the Museum of ‘green felstone, stained bluish,’ 
and marked with mysterious lines and scratches 
much like Ogham characters. Before, however, any 
imaginative archeologist had translated them into a 
meaning, the Rev. Dr Graves discovered their recent 
origin. The blue turned out to be caught from the 
indigo dye of a linsey-woolsey petticoat, the tracery 
thereon being perhaps the work of the weaver’s child, 
who no more dreamed of perplexing the erudite 
than did Aiken Drum of misleading the worthy 
Monkbarns into his splendid day-dream of Agricola’s 
Pretorium. 

From the five hundred and twelve specimens the 
Irish Academy Museum possesses, we pass on to 
what implies a decided advance in art—the stone- 
hammers, of which we. have here several varieties, 
one resembling a good deal in its form the hammer 
of our own day. In Scotland, so we are told by Dr 
D. Wilson, these hammers were often found in old 
cists; and superstition explained the fact by sup- 
posing that the owner had wanted them to knock 
with at the gate of purgatory. 

We glance next at objects the use of which involves 
the acquaintance with metals, such as whetstones, 
burnishers, touchstones, and moulds for casting. We 
look with peculiar interest at primitive stone plough- 
shares and grain-rubbers for triturating corn—the 
latter an implement of incalculable antiquity, since 
the rotatory querns we come to next have been in 
use since the earliest historic period; we notice one 
specimen of a stone drinking-bowl, very few of which 
have come down to our time; we give a passing 
glance at the stone buttons, beads, and armiets, that 
once gratified the innate love of decoration man in 
all ages exhibits; we are glad to find what we 
assume to be traces of his amusements in fourteen 
decorated, domino-like pieces of sandstone ; and now 
our eye rests with interest on the sheen of two 
crystal balls, one of which, of two inches and an 
eighth in diameter, is reported to have belonged to 
the regalia of Scotland, globes of crystal having been 
commonly set in sceptres; the other was found in 
the county of Kilkenny, and has no known history 
attached to it. Crystal balls and ovals are frequent 
in British collections of antiquities, the smaller 
kind having evidently belonged to shrines, whence, 
no doubt, their supposed healing powers arose. 
This Kilkenny ball we look at here—was it like 
that celebrated globe, now in the possession of the 


* See Dr D. Wilson's valuable work on Scotch archeology. 
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adapted for it. The child would choose the bead- 


Marquis of Waterford, brought from the Holy Land by 
some returning crusader—has it, too, been placed in 
running streams, through which sick cattle have been 
driven to and fro; or has it served as a magic-mirror, 
gazing into which the omnipotent fancy of a yearn- 
ing heart has seen in weird procession pass ‘the 
changed, the loved, the lost,’ the absent and the 
dead? Nay, if we held it in our own hands, might 
we possibly contrive to see something within its 
globe? Modern superstition has of late years taken 
the occult properties of crystal balls into grave con- 
sideration; and no further back than the year of the 
Great Exhibition, more than one grave professional 
mind—to say nothing of more facile and fanciful 
believers—did positively hold that wonders were to 
be seen in them by the clear eye of childhood. 

We have now arrived at species ten; and under 
the head of religion, we have altar-stones, and the 
model of a stone enclosure in the deer-park of 
Hazlewood, county Sligo. In such stone enclo- 
sures it is with good reason supposed that the cruel 
mysteries of Druidical worship were carried on, and 

ssibly solemn assemblies or courts of justice held. 
Sligo is rich in remains of this kind, the largest 
collection of circles and cromlechs in the British 
Islands being, according to Dr Petrie’s statement, not 
far distant from the one this model represents. 

Under the head of sepulture we have, as might be 
expected, much to occupy our attention. ‘The small 
square stone grave, or kistvaen, containing a single 
cinerary urn; the collection of urns that mark the 
site of an ancient cemetery ; the large stone circle or 
oblong enclosure, popularly called a ‘ giant’s grave,’ the 
huge barrow (the western type of the true Oriental 
pyramid), the rude pillar-stone, the Ogham-inscribed 
monolith, the sculptured cross, wayside monument, 
stone-coffin, &c.—‘all affording examples of the use 
of stone materials in sepulchral rites.’ There is a 
large collection of pillar-stones inscribed with Ogham 
characters ; a kind of circling which some antiquaries 
believe to have been invented by the Scythian pro- 
genitors of the Danish race, and introduced into 
Treland about thirteen centuries before the Christian 
era. A few of these curious stones have been found 
in Wales and Scotland, and one in Shetland; but it is 
in Kerry and Cork they most abound. Just noticing 
that these inscriptions generally present proper 
names in the genitive case, as do the ancient monu- 
mental inscriptions of Cornwall and Wales, we leave 
Ogham for sculptured stones on which Irish inscrip- 
tions may still be traced, such as, ‘A prayer for 
Bran,’ ‘ A prayer for Dunciad the Presbyter.’ Amidst 
inscriptions like these, we are struck by a bass-relief, 
said to commemorate the destruction of Ireland’s last 
wolf by a noble dog belonging to the O’Dowd. 

We have now come to the second class—that 
of earthen materials, under which are included, as 
sole representatives of the tool species, four small 
crucibles ; the food-implement and domestic economy 
departments being more fully illustrated by sundry 
glazed jars, known under the name of bellarmines 
or greybeards, bottles, smoking-pipes of primitive 
fashion, small-bowled and thick-shanked, but not so 
old as we might suppose. Then we have pavement 
tiles, more or less glazed and ornamented, well 
worthy the attention of those interested in tesselated 
work. 

In order two, class two, species five, according to 
Mr Wilde’s lucid system of arrangement, we come to 
glass and enamel articles of decoration. It is suggested 
that one of the very first uses of glass was that of 
personal adornment; and until we have learned to 
connect costliness with beauty, and difficulty of 
attainment with pride of possession, it does—with its 
sparkle and its rainbow colours—seem admirably 


string before the pearl; and the savages, whether in 
arctic or tropic regions—grown children as they are 
—like nothing so well. Blue and white appear to 
have been the favourite colours in porcellaneous 
enamel, that link between pottery and glass. We 
are told that it is impossible to decide when glass 
was first introduced into or manufactured in Ireland. 
We return to order one, class two, to contemplate, 
under species nine, a number of Irish cinerary urns. 
These Dr Wilde has, he tells us, found difficult to 
classify, since, in the absence of metallic weapons, or 
other relics that define date, chronological arrange- 
ment becomes impossible—the skill they display and 
the varieties they exhibit being probably indexes of 
their relative value, or characteristic of peculiar races, 
rather than data to fix their epoch. There is every 
reason to suppose that urn-burial was not the earliest 
form of sepulture adopted in Ireland, but that the 
bodies of their chiefs were interred entire within their 
cromlech-chambers, in ghastly splendour, with their 
favourite animals to bear them company. Hundreds 
of these cromlechs are still to be seen with chambers 
capable of containing one or more human bodies in 
whatever attitude placed. 

Urns, whatever their position, erect or inverted, are 
found to contain fragments of human bones which 
have unquestionably been subjected to fire. In addi- 
tion to these, those of minor animals are found less 
calcined, which leads to the conjecture that these 
animals were thrown on the expiring embers of the 
funeral pile. Most of the urns in this collection are 
formed by the hand alone, and were probably made 
with whatever materials came readiest, and baked 
on the spot. Some of them, however, appear to have 
been far more carefully made. The most beautiful 
mortuary urn ever discovered in the British Isles is 
so like in form and pattern to the echinus, common 
on our shores, that it is probable the artist took that 
shell for model. It is composed of very fine clay, and 
possesses a handle, which is rare. This pretty little 
urn, which is but two inches and one-eighth high, and 
three and three-quarters wide, was found to contain 
baby-bones. It was enclosed in a much larger and 
ruder urn—perhaps mother and child were burnt 
together; and yet we think that this delicate little 
urn must have been chosen, if not designed, by a 
mother’s love. Some years back, cromlechs, we are 
told, were held to be Druid altars; but a discovery 
made in the Phenix Park twenty years ago has gone 
far to prove them ‘ uncovered tumuli, which originally 
contained sepulchral remains.’ It may be stated 
here that both cromlech and urn burial in Ireland 
are pre-historic. Passing over Chinese seals, which 
have been formerly noticed in this Journal,* we now 
prepare to follow our guide to the third class—that of 
vegetable materials. 

Although the timber of the forest must, as Mr 
Wilde remarks, have been the material of man’s 
earliest weapons of protection or offence, as well as 
of his earliest habitations, yet, from its decaying 
nature, we cannot, in Ireland’s humid climate, expect 
to find any very ancient relics, save those which the 
peat-bogs have preserved for us. 

Both history and tradition, and the still more infal- 
lible peat-moss records, aver that the Emerald Isle 
was once well covered with wood. Far down beneath 
the surface of its oldest bogs, traces of oaks, yews, 
and pines of stupendous size are still found. Even 
within the period of modern history, we have accounts 
of extensive forests as still existing. A few indigen- 
ous woods still remain, but the fir is scarce in these. 

No weapons or tools of great antiquity having come 
down to the present day, we pass on to species 
—that of food-implements; and amongst these, our 


* See No. 414, New Series for December 6, 1851, p. 364, 
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attention is peculiarly attracted by some ancient 
boats, of which there were two kinds in use in very 
early times: the curragh, composed of wicker-work, 
and covered with hide; and the single-piece canoe. 
Ancient curraghs of course no longer exist; but we 
have two specimens of the canoe in this museum, the 
first measuring twenty-two feet in length, and about 
two in breadth, flat-bottomed, round-prowed, and 
square-sterned. In this boat—discovered below the 
surface of a marsh on the Wexford coast—were two 
rollers, apparently for the purpose of getting it out 
to sea, and a small bowl for baling. The second 
specimen is sharp at both ends, lighter, narrower, 
and thinner. Its width is but twelve inches; its 
length, twenty-one feet three inches, and it is per- 
fectly flat at the bottom. Passing on rather quickly, 
for our visit to the Museum has been a long one, we 
notice a rope made of ‘three strands of heath,’ and 
are informed that heath-ropes, though becoming very 
rare, are not absolutely unknown in Ireland in modern 
times. Next, we observe spades and forks, one of 
the latter, a colossal implement indeed—seven feet 
and five inches in length, with prongs of more than 
a yard. The Academy possesses an extensive col- 
lection of kneading-troughs, dishes, bowls, and tables, 
all made of one single piece of wood. The small 
portable table to which our attention is called, is 
supported by legs of only four inches and a half 
high; and the natural inference drawn is, that those 
who used it, sat round it on the ground. It is 
also probable that, when wanted, it served as a 
kneading-trough. Next come milk-pails and butter- 
prints, one of which looks as if it would still turn 
out neat, flower-patterned pats. Of methers—drink- 
ing-vessels so called because mead or metheglin was 
quaffed out of them—this museum boasts twenty 
—some very ancient indeed. The mether and its 
handles was always formed of a single piece of wood, 
but the bottom was separate, and inserted into a 
groove. In methers of the simplest make, this bottom 
piece was probably pressed into its place after the 
vessel had been soaked in water, and secured there 
by its contraction in drying. 

Species four includes several wooden articles of 
domestic use, all of considerable antiquity, such as 
candlesticks, beetles, bodkins, stamps, &c.; many of 
them found in craunoges. It is with some of the 
information Mr Wilde supplies on this head that we 
shall conclude our present article ; but first we must 
notice, under the head of domestic use, an ancient 
waxed tablet-book of pine, found in one of the bogs 
of Derry, on the four sheets of which ‘the letters are 
traced with a sharp point, and still very legible in 
_— The character is Irish, but the language 

tin.” After all the trouble of deciphering it, it 
appears to have been ‘little better than mere scrib- 
bling ’—‘ Exercises in grammar and dialectics.’ Pos- 
sibly the scholar of the eleventh century, to whom 
these tablets may have belonged, did dream of immor- 
tality for some work of his, but he could never have 
supposed that these memoranda would, after six 
centuries, excite the interest of posterity ! 

To return to craunoges. These were stockaded or 
little wooden islands, many of which have come to 
light during the general drainage of late years; the 
agriculturist, without in the least intending it, having 
proved himself a most valuable labourer in the field 
of archeology. These craunoges, though alluded to 
as early as in records of the ninth century, and as 
late as in those of the seventeenth, were never 
examined till about twenty years ago. Craunoges 
are chiefly found in the clusters of small lakes in 
Roscommon, Leitrim, and Monaghan, and are not, 
strictly speaking, artificial islands, but clay islets 
enlarged and fortified by timber piles, and in some 
cases by stone-work. A few were approached by 


causeways, but they were generally insulated. These 
beaver-like habitations afford several indications of 
the changes that have taken place in the face of the 
country between their day and ours: their sub- 
merged condition shewing us how great the spread 
of water has been; while from additions made to 
the height of the stockades, and from traces of fire 
at different elevations, it may be inferred that 
this spread had, owing to the decrease of timber 
and increase of bog, begun during their period of 
occupation. 

The first craunoge ever examined was one at 
Lagore, near Dunshaughlin, county Meath. Look- 
ing into the authorities, we find this craunoge to be 
the first alluded to. Loch Gabhair is said to have 
been one of the nine lakes which burst forth in 
Ireland, 3581 a.m.* Its discovery in 1839 was 
accidental—as we phrase it—in looking for one thing, 
another was found. The lake around had been 
drained within the memory of man, and the craunoge 
bore the ap) of a circular mound of about 
520 feet in circumference. Some labourers having 
met with several large bones while clearing the 
stream-way, the fact became known; bone-collectors 
came, and so the craunoge, with its vast collection 
of antiquities, was revealed. Structures very similar 
in character have been discovered in the lakes of 
Switzerland in the year 1853-4, where, the winter 
having been unusually dry and cold, the lake-level 
was depressed in proportion; and one or two have 
also been described as existing in Scotland. 

With the vegetable materials, the first volume of 
Mr Wilde’s invaluable catalogue ends, and rejoicing 
to hear that the remainder of it is in progress, we 
close our present survey of the Irish Academy 
Museum. 


JOHN BULL’S DINNER AT NING-PO. 


We are all familiar with the story of the Englishman 
who interrogated his Chinese host as to the character 
of a relishing dish on which he was feeding, by a 
significant repetition of the words, ‘Quack, quack, 
quack?’ and how the mandarin replied by simply 
pronouncing, with a gesture of negation as to the 
hypothesis, the expressive monosyllables, ‘ Bow, wow, 
wow !’—thus tracing the agreeable viand to a canine 
instead of an anserine origin. 

Again, our ordinary - = of a Celestial breakfast, 
dinner, or supper, is expressed by the formula, 
‘boiled rice, and hunger for sauce.’ Looking at it 
in a general way, this may not be so far wrong; but 
there is more than this to be told about the culinary 
arrangements of our tea-producers on the other side 
of the globe. 

If we are to judge in this matter from a report in 
a recent number of the Z'imes, the Chinese ‘ cooking 
animal,’ man, has often something better to do than 
merely boiling rice and stewing dog’s meat. Accord- 
ing to the shewing of ‘Our Special Correspondent,’ 
Paris itself must yield the palm to Ning-po, and 
Very hide his diminished head before the superior 
merit of mine host of ‘the Gallery of the Im 

micians’ in that famous city. Acknowledging, 
then, our deep obligations to the ingenious writer 
alluded to, and tendering him our best thanks for the 
information conveyed in his letter, we shall proceed 
to give our own report on his report, with a few 
observations thereupon. 

Our author begins with some severe strictures on 
our English methods of cookery, and by so doing 
raises the whole question as to the salubrity of 
baking and stewing as compared with roasting and 
boiling in general. 


* Annals of the Four Masters. 
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Our space will not allow us to take up formally 
the gauntlet thus thrown down, or to enter the arena 
to fight out @ Joutrance this battle of the spit and 
gridiron against the stew-pan and baking-dish. We 
would only observe that, in all such cases, climate, 
early habit, the age and state of health of the party 
—we had almost said the patient—and, last not least, 
the quality of the provisions supplied, must enter 
into and greatly modify the consideration of such 
questions as this. 

No man will say that it is wise, in a culinary point 
of view, to roast a sirloin cut from the back of a ten- 
year-old ox, well accustomed to the yoke; or that a 
pickled round of such beef will be juicy and tender; 
or that a goat’s haunch, with turnips, will be as satis- 
factory as one which our own South Downs or Black 
Faces can supply. If you have a certain sort of meat 
to dress, you must dress it so that it shall be*eatable ; 
and the soup and bouilli, or the disintegrated stew, 
enriched with a strong and spicy gravy, is, in a great 
many instances, far preferable to what could be 
produced were the same meat to be sent to table a 
tAngiaise. 

We believe that the objection made by this in- 
genious writer against English cookery would apply 
much more to the excessive quantity which the excel- 
lence and succulency of the national food induces 
our countrymen to eat, than to any particular mode 
of preparation. He speaks of ‘a slice of red flesh 
from a joint,’ as if the eating of such a thing were an 
act only one degree removed from cannibalism; but 
we can inform him that raw flesh, when sent to table, 
must always look purple or blue, and that the very 
fact of redness shews that it is cooked enough; and 
we can bring at least one set of digestive organs 
to testify that it is much lighter and more easy of 
assimilation in that state, than when it has 
into that of being what is called ‘ well done.’ 

We attach, however, no especial importance to any 
particular mode of cookery. If one method is found 
to be more conducive to health and comfort than 
another, by all means let it be adopted; and we will 
go so far as to add, that if men must cram when they 
dine, we should think it a less injurious process, on 
the whole, for them to do so with a variety of dishes, 
and many of them what we should call over-cooked, 
than with meat from one simple joint; while, at the 
same time, we cannot agree that to eat a moderate 
share of our own ‘rare’ and juicy mutton or beef, is 
equivalent to bringing the civilised man down to 
something like the level of the savage or the wild 
beast, both of whom, it must be confessed, have a 
fancy for ‘joint-meat,’ and prefer it, if anything, a 
little under-done. 

We shall not enter further here into this culinary 
controversy, but return at once to our notice of the 
dinner at the ‘Gallery of the Imperial Academicians’ 
at Ning-po. 

‘Our Correspondent,’ it seems, had learned that 
matters gastronomic were managed in a superior 
manner at the above-named hostelry ; and he accord- 
ingly resolved to bring the report to the test, in a 
sensible, practical sort of way, as a true Englishman 
should. So he issued invitations to a select circle of 
friends, English and Chinese, for a banquet to be 
there provided. With each invitation, a chop-stick— 
to be used, we presume, as a fork—was sent to each 
guest. In due time the day arrived; the party 
assembled ; and now, ‘to dinner with what appetite 
we may!’ 

The first course was merely a prelude—a sort of 
light fencing with chop-sticks, intended to excite 
rather than to gratify the cravings of hunger. It 
consisted of ‘a small square tower, built of slices from 
the breast of the goose; a tumulus of thin square 

pieces of tripe; hard-boiled eggs, which had been 


in wine, and the excellence of which was 
supposed to be in proportion to their antiquity ; 
berries and other vegetable substances, preserved in 
vinegar ; a curious pile of some unknown shell-fish, 
taken from the shell, and cut in thin slices; prawns 
in their natural, or rather in their artificial red state ; 
ground nuts, ginger, and candied fruits.’ ‘Everything,’ 
we are informed, ‘was excellent in its kind’—the 
unknown shell-fish especially so, ‘I am afraid to say,’ 
adds the writer, ‘ that the tripe was a creditable piece 
of cookery. It was boiled to almost a gelatinous 
consistence ;’ but ‘many Englishmen’ known to the 
author, would, he doubts not, ‘have devoured the 
whole small heap, as it stood, with avidity.’ For our 
part, we should quite think so. 

A certain doubtfulness was observable in the 
approaches of the strangers at first ; but this soon gave 
way to complete confidence before the more serious 
attack commenced. 

The ‘trifles’ above enumerated being despatched, 
we are informed that the real business of the day was 
fairly begun. Each guest was furnished with a 
porcelain spoon and saucer; knives were altogether 
needless, and their chop-sticks they brought them- 
selves. A folded towel, just saturated with hot 
water, was placed beside each saucer, and two tiny 
metal cups, not so large as egg-cups, were allotted to 
each person. 

The first dish, according to all precedent, was of 
course birds-nest soup. To our surprise, our friend 
professes not to know what these nests are. We 
believe they consist of the dwellings of a particular 
species of swallow, and are composed of a gelatinous 
sea-weed, which is recommended by its viscous quality 
to these ingenious constructers, as an excellent build- 
ing material. Unluckily for the peace and security 
of their domestic arrangements, John Chinaman has 
found out that it is more convenient to plunder the 
poor swallows than to collect and prepare the sea- 
weed with his own hands, just as we do by taking 
the honey from our bees instead of seeking it ‘from 
flower to flower’ for ourselves. 

Our author does not write enthusiastically about 
this celebrated dish, The presence of the birds- 
nests, it seems, is apparent from a glutinous substance 
which floats upon the top of the soup. Below this is 
a white liquid, and lower still is chickens’ flesh, 
altogether an insipid affair enough, we have no doubt ; 
but as a variety of prepared sauces and spices were at 
hand, by following the example of the Chinese, who 
excel in the use of such condiments, this insipidity 
was in great measure removed, and the swallows’ 
nests are got rid of with tolerable ease. 

The next course is, a stew of sea-slugs. At Macao, 
these are white; at Ning-po, they are green: at both 
places they are excellent eating. They are difficult, 
we are told, to catch with the chop-stick, as they slip 
about with much alacrity on the china saucer. When 
caught, however, they are well worth the trouble; 
for it is said they resemble, and are quite equal to, 
the ‘green fat’ of the turtle. Here is a hint for our 
own aldermanic banquets; and after this, let no 
man, while devouring oysters, cockles, and mussels, 
venture to sneer at a mess of sea-slugs. - 

But now the plot thickens. Our next dish is a 
grand affair: it consists of sturgeons’ skull-caps. This 
is a rare and expensive dainty, as of course the 
sturgeon has to be killed, like an Indian warrior, for 
his scalp; or as fowls sometimes are in France, for the 
sake of their combs and gills, » orb a vol au ag 
or again, as the poor unhappy Strasbourg goose is for 
her liver. It may, however, be hoped that all the 
refuse portions of these animals are turned to some 
account, and may be applied to the sustentation of 


sion, so far as it relates to the sturgeon, seems to 
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have been produced on the mind of Our Correspond- 
ent. No doubt, after the Gallery was served with the 
cap, other people would be glad to take up with the 
remainder of the royal fish. 

As to flavour, the skull seemed to eat very 
much like the birds-nests, gelatine being decidedly in 
the ascendant in both cases. 

After this came ‘a soup composed of balls of crab.’ 
This is too vague to satisfy our curiosity. Was the 
soup made on a ‘stock’ of shin of beef, or chine of 
dog, and then merely added to and decorated with the 
*balls of crab,’ as our own mock-turtle is with little 
imitation eggs? Further information would be 
desirable, and we hope the next dispatches will be 
more explicit. 

All this time, there appears to have been a great 
preponderance of the rich and luscious sort of viands ; 
and we felt quite astounded at the discovery that 
neither bread nor other farinaceous matter was sup- 
plied as an absorbent. ‘This is ‘against the statute’ 
in Chinese feasts; and we venture to suggest as a 
reason, that the ‘corners’ are too precious as stowage 
for choicer morsels, to be wasted upon such common 
affairs as rice or bread. Our English friends, how- 
ever, could not go on swallowing all this mucilaginous 
matter without something of the kind; and so, as a 
special favour, some bread was conceded to them; 
and we really feel a sort of relief ourselves as we 
record the fact: such is the force of sympathy in 

erous minds. 

While all this was going on, nectar was supplied 
by Celestial Ganymedes, in the shape of warm wine, 
with which the tiny cups were repeatedly filled. The 
favourite variety with our countrymen was something 
closely resembling sherry negus, and pronounced very 
fair drink in its way, when better could not be had. 

We are next introduced to a stew of preserved 
fruits; then comes a dish of some sort of vegetable 
of a hairy description, resembling that species of 
endive which in France is called barbe du capucin. 
After that, stewed mushrooms from Manchouria; and 
then we relapse into a series of entrées of various 
sorts, in which a root, ‘something between a turnip 
and a horseradish’ (the black radish?) meets with 
much approbation. 

And now, reader, would have been the moment for 
the interrogatory ‘quack, quack?’ noticed at the 
beginning of this paper, according to all the rules of 
dramatic propriety ; for the next dish is nothing less 
than ‘a bowl of ducks’ tongues,’ to which, no doubt, 
ample justice was done; and here again is a delicacy 
which we in our wisdom throw away. 

The ‘royal and imperial dish’ follows next. This 
is a compote of deers’ tendons. On reading this, our 
first impression was a doubt as to the power of any 
cooking to bring such a material into an eatable 
condition ; but we are told that, on the contrary, it 
appeared in a tender and gelatinous form, ‘after 
probably a week’s boiling’ to produce the desired 
result. These sinews come, it is said, from T. q 
and form—like the pietra dura of Italy, which they 
somewhat resemble in one respect, and the Gobelin 
tapestry of Paris—material for royal presents; and 
when a great man receives a consignment of the cat- 
gut, he usually celebrates the joyous event by some 
grand festivities. We need but to observe, further, 
that, cooked as it was, this dish only added a little 
more gelatine to the quantity already sent down 
‘red lane’ by the guests whose progress we are thus 
faithfully recording. 

The royal dish being despatched, there appears on 
the scene one composed of what we should have 
thought better eating—‘earshell fish ;’ but as every- 
thing here below must have its limits somewhere, 
an gma found themselves at this juncture hors de 


A very sensible mode of declaring when people 
have eaten enough, has, it seems, been adopted in 
China since the days of Confusion, as we once heard 
the Chinese philosopher injuriously called. ‘Thus, it 
is understood that no more food is needed when a 
dish is sent away untouched. This was, therefore, 
the signal for the close of the feast, for the earshells 
were reluctantly declined, waistcoat buttons being 
already on the strain to a rather perilous extent. 

But, what have we said? Do our eyes inform us 
rightly, when we read that, after all this, the guests 
partook of ‘ plain boiled rice, confectionary, candied 
fruit, and acanthus berries steeped in spirits?’ It is 
even so, and confirms the adage that we do not know 
what we can do till we try. 

It deserves to be recorded to the credit of the 
Chinese maitre d’hétel, that he had in reserve some 
dozens more of the triumphs of his art, fully as 
recherchés as those already chronicled here; but 
which, for the reason stated, did not appear. What 
they were, therefore—from what region procured— 
what portion they may once have been of the organ- 
ism of fish, flesh, or fowl, remains only as a subject 
of ingenious and interesting speculation. 

So ended John Bull’s dinner at Ning-po. We should 
have liked to call next morning, and ask how he felt 
himself; but our anxiety was quite dissipated by his 
own assurance, that the guests of the banquet we 
have been describing met the same evening and made 
a hearty supper, at the house of one of their number. 
We therefore take leave of them, trusting that they 
all had, in the words of our poet—adapted to the 
occasion by a slight change in the punctuation— 


A fair, good, night ; 
With pleasing dreams, and slumbers light. 


For our own part, we must confess that we live with 
the fear of dyspepsia before our eyes, and that, unwarlike 
—cowardly, if you will—as we are, we should almost 
as soon have clutched a musket at the siege of Delhi 
as have been forced to stand to it, chop-stick in hand, 
beside our countrymen on this memorable occasion. 
Had we tried our gastro-dynamic powers to the same 
extent as they did, we should have had a nightmare 
of no ordinary sort, and our visions would doubtless 
have been influenced by the events of the day. Huge 
sturgeons, like scalped Indians, would have grinned 
at us, and with horrid grimaces, called on us to 
restore their skull-caps. Flocks of melancholy and 
reproachiful swallows would have fluttered round us, 
and pecked at our eyes as the ruthless plunderer who 
had not only stolen, but actually eaten their houses. 
We should have been afflicted with a ‘cruel con- 
scientiousness’ that we had the missing property 
somewhere about us; that we were willing to make 
restitution, but could not, for the life of us, lay our 
hands upon it for the purpose. Crabs would have 
nibbled at our toes, and sea-slugs would have trailed 
their slow and slimy length over our shuddering 
body. We should have had a ride in the Mazeppa 
fashion, on the back of a Tartar deer—the first 
time that a man’s dear and his tartar were identified. 
We should have been ‘found drowned’ in an ocean 
of gluey mucilaginous soup; and a whole regiment of 
ducks would, in spite of the apparent impossibility of 
speaking while deprived of the very organ of speech, 
have clamoured for their tongues in a polyglot and 
most deafening chorus of ‘quack! quack !’ 

Such being the case, it is just as well, gentle reader, 
that we should be quietly penning these lines in an 
attic region, while digesting our solitary mutton-chop, 
eaten with a German-silver fork for a chop-stick, and 
with a roasted potato, a modicum of bread, a pickled 
gherkin for condiment, and a moderate irrigation of 
half a pint of bitter beer. 

We must confess that Our Correspondent has 
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shewn us that a gelatinous dinner can be digested, if 
we had ever doubted the fact: but although he has 
made a good move, and taken one of our best pieces, 
we cannot give up the game, or allow that we are as 

et check-meated ; but the controversy must now be 
Tet fall into abeyance, not for want of matter, but for 


lack of space to carry it further at the present | book 


moment. 


ENGLISH HEARTS AND HANDS. 


Tuts is the title of a very remarkable little book 
lately published, and already widely circulated. Its 
object is twofold: to place a long dreaded and 
despised race of men, according to the phrase of one 
of their number, ‘straighter with other people ;’ and 
to shew how much power for good lies latent within 
the grasp of ‘men and women placed by God's 
providence in another position of life.” The book 
itself we owe to the fact that, ‘early in the year 
1853, nearly three thousand railway excavators were 
gathered from different parts of the kingdom to work 
at the grounds of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham,’ 
and that of these men, ‘two hundred lodged in the 
village of Beckenham,’ the home of the writer. 
Railways have run down many a prejudice in their 
unswerving track: landowners who once protested 
against them as a wrong, have long learned to 
welcome them as a boon; the profit, convenience, 
social interests of a neighbourhood, are all on their 
side; nay, our sense of beauty even has accommodated 
itself to their intrusion into some of our most 
picturesque scenes; but it was reserved for these pages 
effectually to dispel the still lingering impressions 
that no large bodies of this hitherto Pariah race could 
be quartered in a country neighbourhood without 
injury to its peace and respectability; to shew us 
that actually ‘two or three hundred navvies could 
take up their abode in a country village for two 
winters, and instead of spreading moral contagion, 
set a good example to many of its inhabitants.’ 
Looking over the touching narrative before us, we 
find, as indeed we usually do, that a great work had 
a small beginning. It was on Sunday, the 13th of 
March 1853, that the writer first attempted to seek 
the navvies out. ‘About seven in the evening’ she 
went to ‘a cottage where several were lodging, and 
asked for one of the family, as an easy introduction 
to the strangers.’ Undaunted by the announcement 
that they were a ‘lot of rough uns,’ she entered, 
‘inquired if any of them had been at church—not 
one of them had thought of it’—gave them an account 
of the morning’s sermon; spoke of the important 
subjects most closely intertwined with every convic- 
tion of her own mind, every feeling of her own 
heart; linked these as ‘they had never been linked 
before with the wants and spiritual instincts of those 
whom she addressed; and, in short, concluded this 
introduction, by melting them to tears, and left them 
her fast friends and loyal subjects! From that time 
forward, meetings for similar intercommunings were 
held on Sunday evenings, and twice in the week, 
and these were soon attended by the navvies in 
large numbers. Nor were their pleasures unthought 
of. A tea-party was devised. ‘The school-room was 
decorated with festoons of flowers, a button- 
hole bouquet of geranium and jessamine tied up 
with blue ribbon, and laid upon each plate.’ We 
do not wonder that ‘long afterwards some of these 
flowers were seen carefully preserved in books!’ A 
pleasant sight that school-room must have afforded 
that summer-day! ‘To a minute, our friends 
arrived, each man looking as clean as a baby on 
its christening-day. They quietly and quickly 


kingdom could have conducted themselves more 
admirably.’ 

Nor was the softening, elevating, refining influence 
unexerted even when distance removed ‘their lady’ 
from her true-hearted friends. Letters were fre- 
quently exchanged, and numbers are given in the 
before us, simple, earnest, manly—such letters 
as do honour to England’s working-men. 

*On the last day of 1853, the sergeant of police 
stationed at Beckenham called to return thanks for 
the interest that had been taken in these noble 
fellows. He said that his duty had never been so 
easy before in Beckenham, for their example had 
restrained the wilder young men of the place, and 
even shamed a few into attendance at public 
worship.’ 

The good work went on throughout 1854. More 
and more stout hearts were bent beneath the same 
spell. We read of many a victory over the working- 
man’s direct temptation, drunkenness. We read, it 
is true, of relapses into the cruel hold of the inveter- 
ate habit; but the fallen are not forsaken—they are 
followed after, reclaimed by tenderness and tears: 
the gentle hand, strong to rescue, is stretched out 
again and again, and most of the strugglers triumph 
in the end. Several of the Crystal Palace navvies 
having enlisted, we have a number of letters given 
from different barracks, all expressing a grateful 
remembrance of Beckenham influences, and shewing 
how permanent these were in new scenes and under 
new forms of temptation. 

In 1855, we read: ‘A new interest sprung up 
for us in the gathering of the Army Works Corps. 
This corps, formed by the suggestion, and under 
the arrangement of Sir J. Paxton, amounted from 
first to last to nearly 4000 men—railway labourers, 
artisans of various kinds, smiths, stone-masons, 
bricklayers. The first ship was to sail early in 
July, the last about the middle of December.’ 
‘News was brought to the Beckenham rectory on 
the 19th of May that several strangers had arrived 
to look for lodgings in the village.’ The time was 
short, indeed, but to such a one as the writer of the 
book before us, this was no reason for giving up the 
work, but rather for the doing it with all her might. 
The new-comers, indeed, were described as ‘the 
roughest lot as ever came to Beckenham.’ ‘ At the 
first words addressed to them, they looked surprised, 
and somewhat disposed to look away ;’ but they were 
no more proof than their predecessors had been 
against the magic of an exquisite sympathy, and the 
unerring tact of a wise and loving heart. In her own 
words, always the best: ‘We met them with friendly 
interests; they returned it with generous sympathy.’ 

The impression thus made was so strong, that 
the poor fellows longed to communicate it to others. 
One, after conferring with his friends, remarked: ‘I 
wish the whole lot could hear these things. We're 
all together outside the Crystal Palace at seven of a 
morning, and the paymaster says we’re the finest lot 
he ever saw, and the mildest—just like four hundred 
roaring lions.’ 

The following morning at the early hour named, 
a carriage from Beckenham was on its way to the 
ground, where about fifty men were already gathered. 
The carriage was sent away. ‘Conversation easily 
followed, and by the time the remainder of the four 
hundred began to make their appearance, the first 
fifty had become our firm friends; not one uncivil 
word was said, not one unwilling hand received the 

rayer.’ 

: This drive to the ‘ place appointed for the roll-call 
each morning,’ became a regular thing. Invitations 
to ‘cottage-readings ’ were given, a parting breakfast- 
party arranged, friendships formed. The ship not 


seated themselves, and no gentlemen in the united 


sailing at the time appointed, a ‘round robin’ was 
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addressed to their benefactress by the navvies, 
pressingly requesting her return from Essex, whither 
she had gone, ‘to give them some more good advice 
before they should go away from their own country, 
perhaps never to return.’ This perfect confidence 
in her ‘care for them’ is surely very touching. On 
the 18th of June, an early visit was paid to the 
Crystal Palace grounds; not only to take leave, 
but to ‘take charge of any portion of their large 
wages which they chose to empower me to receive 
during their engagement in the Crimea..... Not 
only wives and children were thus provided for, but 
amongst the majority, who had no such ties, an aged 
mother, an infirm father, a widowed sister, a sickly 
brother, or orphan niece, were remembered with a 
generous care for their comfort.’ Stamped receipts 
for money-orders being given to the men, they were 
‘flung back by common consent, with something 
like a shout of disdain, at the supposition that they 
could possibly require such a pledge from a friend 
and a lady.’ 

From that time till their departure, these men 
‘visited the rectory at all hours on their pecuniary 
matters,’ and many an opportunity of quiet inter- 
communion was thus afforded its inmates. On the 
morning of the 21st of June, on the occasion of the 
final visit to the Crystal Palace grounds, the writer 
tells us: ‘ After shaking hands with each man, I took 
my leave, but was requested by an official to return, 
to hear the subject of a communication which had 
been passing from the men to the foremen of the 
corps. It was to express the united wish of these 
warm and grateful hearts that I should go out with 
them to the Crimea, to keep them straight, and to be 
with any of them who should die out there in their 
last hours. And they humbly begged to know if they 
might take the best place on board for me, and pay 
for it amongst themselves. It went to my heart to 
refuse them. . . . But when I explained to them the 
sacred home duties which withheld me from leaving 
England, they recognised them at once as paramount 
claims, and satisfied themselves by asking for a 
promise of one more farewell visit on board their 
ships.’ 

These farewell visits were paid upon the occasion 
of the sailing of éach ship that bore away the Army 
Works Corps. Of these ships, the Jura was the last ; 
she left England on the December of 1855, with her 
complement of five hundred men. A very touching 
incident in connection with this final visit well 
deserves to be given in full. Two men having 
borrowed half a sovereign each, came to the 
to repay it the evening before their departure. ‘ Are 
you sure, my friends,’ said their benefactress, ‘that 
you can afford to give it back?’ 


‘Quite sure, and thank you, ma’am, a thousand | heard 
es.” 


‘When we met on board ship, we found that whilst 
other men had been laying out from ten to twenty 
shillings apiece in warm vests, John and James had 
been obliged to do without them, to enable them to 
repay their debts. .... It was not to be borne. So, 
early in the day, we despatched a messenger for four 
warm knitted vests from London. Five o’clock came 
—our messenger had not returned. There was plainly 
some mistake. .... 

*The colder blew the night-breezes about us, as we 
drove through Deptford, the more unbearable was 
the thought of these two men suffering for their high 
and delicate sense of honour towards us... . At the 
fifth shop searched, the articles of clothing which we 
wanted were obtained. But who was to take them 
back to the ship? No shopman could be spared. 

‘Beneath a lamp in the street stood a group of boys; 
its light fell on a face which seemed to introduce 
the sort of messenger I desired. The story was told 


him. “Now, my boy, we are strangers, and I do not 
want to know your name or where you live. You 
might take these vests, and sell or give them away as 
you choose, I should never send the police after you; 
but my confidence in the honour of English boys, 
which stands so high now, would be broken down, 
and those two nobly honest men would suffer, and 
might take cold, and go into consumption and die, 
and their wives and children break their hearts 
about them.” 

*The boy’s eyes flashed under the lamp-light, and 
snatching the parcel, he said: “Trust me. I’m the 
boy for it.” 

‘ Eighteenpence happened to be the worldly all we 
had with us, after paying for the vests. I told him 
how sorry I was for this. 

“Tt’s a plenty. Father’s a waterman. I shall 
get his boat for nothing. All’s right!” and off he 


‘The next day passed, and the next, but no letter 
from the Jura. We read in the Times that she had 
sailed on Thursday morning. ‘The day-posts of 
Saturday arrived, but brought no news of the parcel. 

* My trust failed. “My boy is dishonest,” I said; 
“and my confidence in human honour can never be 
the same again.” 

‘But by the last post on Saturday evening came a 
note to say that about seven o’clock on Wednesday 
evening a boy had brought a parcel on board, and 
had requested permission to deliver it to James P—— 
and John M——. 

‘Having discharged his duty, the last sound heard 
amidst the splashing of his oars as he left the ship's 
side was the shout: “Tell that ’ere lady I kept my 
word, and the jackets was in time.” ’ 

They were gone then, the last of this bold, brave, 
yet tender-hearted band ; gone without their guardian 
angel, to face the many toils and dangers of the camp 
before Sebastopol. But the strong silken ties of 
protecting and of grateful love were not overstrained 
by distance. ‘The correspondence with the men 
themselves began to average about fifty letters a 
week from the Crimea;’ and the receipts arising 
from the men’s money-orders averaged about L.500 
a month. Many died in that far-off land—and we 
have touching accounts given in letters from their 
mates of some who remembered Beckenham teaching 
to the very last. On the 8th of May 1856, the 
Cleopatra brought 600 men of the Army Works Corps 
safely back to English ground. ‘From that time,’ 
says the narrator, ‘until the last detachment of 


rectory | working-men landed from the Crimea, we were in 


the habit of keeping open house for their visits. . . . 
Pleasant was it to hear their short strong statements 
of not having forgotten us in the Crimea.’ ‘Once we 
as you was dead, and nigh two thousand of us 
ran together and prayed God it wasn’t true.” And 
again: ‘Whenever any more comed over, we said first 
thing: “Been to Beckenham, mates? How was 


We conclude this short abstract by a few remarks. 
Plainly the influence we have seen exerted by a 
refined and accomplished woman over large bodies of 
men of the roughest class was remarkable both in kind 
and in degree. What was its secret? We answer in 
her own words: ‘The working-man values your cour- 
tesy above your liberality, and your friendship most of 
all. Shew him your interest in his welfare, your desire 
for his improvement, your care for his happiness, and, 
above all, your trust in his honour. Let him feel 
that he can give back as much as he gains... .. 
Allow him the glorious equality of being able to 
repay friendship with friendship.’ 

A word to the many who will read this book with 
beating heart and tearful eyes, and a sudden and 
enthusiastic yearning to exercise a like influence. It 
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is not to discourage that we would say to such: 
Before you can do what the author has done, you 
must be what she is: your convictions must be as 

intense, your experience as confirmatory of them. 
‘The tone of seeking is one thing, the tone of having 
is another.’ 

One word, too, to our working-brothers: Give us 
credit for much unexpressed sympathy. We often 
stand aloof, not because our hearts are cold, but 
because they are timid. We yearn for closer kindred- 
ship than we venture to seek. Our minds are 
narrowed by conventional restrictions; we feel power- 
less to arrest your attention or to win: your confidence. 
But we have blessed our more gifted sister as we have 
tead of what she has done; and we appreciate to the 
full the rich reward she meets with in the affection of 
natures so noble and so tender as yours. , 


OCEOLA: 
A ROMANCE, 
CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE FINAL ASSEMBLY. 


Tue spectacle of yesterday was repeated: the troops 
in serried lines of blue and steel—the officers in full 
uniform with shining epaulettes—in the centre the 
staff grouped around the general, close buttoned and 
of brilliant sheen; fronting these the half-circle of 
chiefs, backed by concentric lines of warriors, plumed, 
painted, and picturesque—horses standing near, 
some neighing under ready saddles, some picketed 
and quietly browsing—Indian women in their long 
hunnas, hurrying to and fro—boys and babes at 
play upon the grass—flags waving above the soldiers 
—banners and pennons floating over the heads of 
the red warriors—drums beating—bugles braying; 
such was the array. 

Again the spectacle was imposing, yet scarcely so 
much as that of the preceding day. The eye at once 
detected a deficiency in the circle of the chiefs, and 
nearly half of the warriors were wanting. The assem- 
blage no longer impressed you with the idea of a 
multitude—it was only a respectable crowd, with 
room enough for all to gather close around the 
council. 

The absence of many chiefs was at once perceived. 
King Onopa was not there. The coronet of British 
brass—lackered symbol of royalty, yesterday con- 
spicuous in the centre—was no longer to be seen. 
Holata Mico was missing, with other leaders of less 
note; and the thinness in the ranks of the common 
warriors shewed that these chiefs had taken their 
followers along with them. Most of the Indians on 
the ground appeared to be of the clans of Omatla, 
* Black Dirt,’ and Ohala. 

Notwithstanding the fewness of their following, I 
saw that Hoitle-mattee, Arpiucki, negro Abram, and 
the Dwarf were present. Surely these stayed not to 


sign? 
I looked for Oceola. It was not difficult to discover 
one so conspicuous, both in figure and feature. He 


the chiefs. He was lowest in rank, but this did not 
signify, as regarded his position. Perhaps he had 


well-known characteristic of the man. He was in 
truth the very youngest of the chiefs, and by birth- 


that he was the head of all. 


stately and statuesque, was one of 


formed the last link in the now contracted curve of 


As upon the preceding day, there was no appear- 
ance of bravado about him. His attitude, though | Oceola. Who could the ‘haintclitz’ be? who but 
perfect ease. His | Maiimee? 
arms were folded over his full chest—his weight| It 


features in repose, or now and then lit up by an 
expression rather of gentleness. He seemed the imper- 

sonation of an Apollo—or, to speak less mythologic- 
ally, a well-behaved gentleman waiting for some 
ceremony, of which he was to be a simple spectator. 

As yet, nothing had transpired to excite him; no 
words had been uttered to rouse a spirit that only 
seemed to slumber. 

Ere long, that attitude of repose would pass away 
—that soft smile would change to the harsh frown of 
passion. 

Gazing upon his face, one could hardly fancy such 
a transformation possible, and yet a close observer 
might. It was like the placid sky that precedes the 
storm—the calm ocean that in a moment may be 
convulsed by the squall—the couchant lion that on 
the slightest provocation may be roused to ungovern- 
able rage. 

During the moments that preceded the inaugura- 
tion of the council, I kept my eyes upon the young 
chief. Other eyes were regarding him as well; he 
was the cynosure of many—but mine was a gaze of 
peculiar interest. 

I looked for some token of recognition, but received 
none—neither nod nor glance. Once or twice, his 
eye fell upon me, but passed on to some one else, as 
though I was but one among the crowd of his pale- 
faced adversaries. He appeared not to remember 
me. Was this really so? or was it, that his mind, 
pre-occupied with great thoughts, hindered him from 
taking notice? 

I did not fail to cast my eyes abroad—over the 
plain—to the tents—towards the groups of loitering 
women. I scanned their forms, one after another. 

I fancied I saw the mad queen in their midst—a 
centre of interest. I had hopes that her protégée might 
be near; but no. None of the figures satisfied my 
eye: they were all too squaw-like—too short or too 
tall—too corpulent or too maigre. She was not there. 
Even under the loose hunna I should have recognised 
her splendid form—f still unchanged. 

If—the hypothesis excites your surprise. Why 
changed, you ask? Growth ?—development ?—matu- 
rity? Rapid in this southern clime is the passage 
from maiden’s form to that of matron. 

No; not that, not that. Though still so young, 
the undulating outlines had already shewn them- 
selves. When I last looked upon her, her stature had 
reached its limits; her form exhibited the bold curve 
of Hogarth, so characteristic of womanhood complete. 
Not that did I fear. 

And what then? The contrary? Change from 
attenuation—from illness or grief? Nor this. 

I cannot explain the suspicions that racked me— 
sprung from a stray speech. That jay bird, that 
yestreen chattered so gaily, had poured poison into 

my heart. But no; it could not be Maiimee? She 
was too innocent. ‘ah! why do rave? There is no 
guilt in love. If true—if she—hers was not crime; 
he alone was the guilty one. 

I have ill described the torture I experienced, con- 
sequent upon my unlucky ‘eaves-dropping.’ During 
the whole of the preceding day, it had been a source 
of real suffering. I was in the predicament of one 


placed himself there from a feeling of modesty—a | who had heard too much, and too little. 


You will scarcely wonder that the words of Haj-Ewa 
cheered me; they drove the unworthy suspicion out 


right entitled to a smaller command than any pre- | of my mind, and inspired me with fresh hopes. True, 
sent; but, viewing him as he stood—even at the | she had mentioned no name till I myself had pro- 
bottom of the rank—one could not help fancying | nounced it; but to whom could her 


speech refer? 
‘Poor bird’ of the forest—her heart will bleed and 
break.’ She spoke of the ‘Rising Sun:’ that was 


might be but a tale of bygone on — 


resting on one limb, the other slightly retired—his | of the past deeply impressed upon the 
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maniac, and still living in her memory. This was 
possible. Haj-Ewa had known us in those days, had 
often met us in our wild wood rambles, had even been 
with us upon the island—for the mad queen could 
paddle her canoe with skill, could ride her wild steed, 
could go anywhere, went everywhere. 

It might be only a souvenir of these happy days 
that caused her to speak as she had done—in the 
chaos of her intellect, mistaking the past for the 
present. Heaven forbid! 

The thought troubled me, but not long; for I did 
not long entertain it. I clung to the pleasanter 
belief. Her words were sweet as honey, and formed a 

leasing counterpoise to the fear I might otherwise 
— felt, on discovering the plot against my life. 
With the knowledge that Maiimee had once loved— 
still loved me—I could have dared dangers a hun- 
dredfold greater than that. It is but a weak heart 
that would not be gallant under the influence of love. 
Encouraged by the smiles of a beautiful mistress, 
even cowards can be brave. 

Arens Ringgold was standing by my side. Entrained 
in the crowd, our garments touched; we conversed 
together! 

He was even more polite to me than was his wont 
—more friendly! His speech scarcely betrayed the 
habitual cynicism of his nature; though, whenever I 
looked him in the face, his eye quailed, and his 
glance sought the ground. 

For all that, he had no suspicion—not the slightest 
—that I knew I was side by side with the man 
who designed to murder me. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


CASHIERING THE CHIEFS. 


To-day the commissioner shewed a bolder front. A 
bold part he had resolved to play, but he felt sure 
of success; and consequently there was an air of 
triumph in his looks. He regarded the chiefs with 
the imperious glance of one determined to command 
them; confident they would yield obedience to his 
wishes. 

At intervals his eye rested upon Oceola with a look 
of peculiar significance, at once sinister and trium- 
phant. I was in the secret of that glance: I guessed 
its import; I knew that it boded no good to the 
young Seminole chief. Could I have approached him 
at that moment, I should have held duty but lightly, 
and whispered in his ear a word of warning. 

I was angry with myself that I had not thought of 
this before. Haj-Ewa could have borne a message 
on the previous night; why did I not send it? My 
mind had been too full. Occupied with my own perils, 
I had not thought of the danger that threatened my 
friend—for in this light I still regarded Powell. 

I had no exact knowledge of what was meant ; 
though, from the conversation I had overheard, I 
more than half divined the commissioner’s purpose. 
Upon some plea, O¢cola was to be arrested. 

A plea was needed; the outrage could not be 
perpetrated without one. Even the reckless agent 
might not venture upon such a stretch of power 
without plausible pretext ; and how was this pretext 
to be obtained ? 

The withdrawal of Onopa and the ‘ hostiles,’ while 
Omatla with the ‘ friendlies’ remained, had given the 
agent the opportunity. Ogeola himself was to furnish 


the plea. 

Would that I could have whispered in his ear one 
word of caution ! 

It was too late: the toils had been laid—the trap 
set; and the noble game was about to enter it. It 
was too late for me to warn him. I must stand idly 

— act of injustice—a gross violation 

right. 


A table was placed in front of the ground occupied 
by the general and staff; the commissioner stood 
immediately behind it. Upon this table was an ink- 
stand with pens; while a broad parchment, exhibiting 
the creases of many folds, was spread out till it 
occupied nearly the whole surface. This parchment 
was the treaty of the Oclawaha. 

‘Yesterday,’ the commissioner, without 
further preamble, ‘we did nothing but talk—to-day 
we are met to act. This,’ said he, pointing to the 
parchment, ‘is the treaty of Payne’s Landing. I 
hope you have all considered what I said yesterday, 
and are ready to sign it ?’ 

‘We have considered,’ replied Omatla for himself 
and those of his party. ‘We are ready to sign.’ 

‘Onopa is head-chief,’ suggested the commissioner ; 
‘let him sign first. Where is Miconopa?’ he added, 
looking around the circle with feigned surprise. 

‘The mico-mico is not here.’ 

‘And why not here? He should have been here. 
Why is he absent ?’ 

‘ He is sick—he is not able to attend the council.’ 

‘That is a lie, Jumper. Miconopa is shamming— 
you know he is.’ 

The dark brow of Hoitle-mattee grew darker at the 
insult, while his body quivered with rage. A grunt 
of disdain was all the reply he made, and folding 
his arms, he drew back into his former attitude. 

‘Abram! you are Miconopa’s private counsellor 
—you know his intentions. Why has he absented 
himself?’ 

*‘O Massr Ginral!’ replied the black in broken 
English, and speaking without much show of respect 
for his interrogator, ‘how shed ole Abe know the 
*tention ob King Nopy? The mico no tell me 
ebberting—he go he please, he come he please—he 
great chief; he no tell nobody his ’tention.’ 

* Does he intend to sign? Say yes or no.’ 

‘No, den!’ responded the interpreter in a firm 
voice, as if forced to the answer. ‘ That much ob 
his mind Abe do know. He no ’tend sign that ar 
dockament. He say no, no.’ 

‘Enough!’ cried the commissioner in a loud voice— 
‘enough! Now hear me, chiefs and warriors of the 
Seminole nation! I appear before you armed with a 
power from your Great Father the President—he who 
is chief of us all. That power enables me to punish 
for disloyalty and disobedience ; and I now exercise 
the right upon Miconopa. He is no longer king of the 
Seminoles !” 

This unexpected announcement produced an effect 
upon the audience similar to that of an electric 
shock. It startled the chiefs and warriors into new 
attitudes, and all stood looking eagerly at the speaker. 
But the expression upon their faces was not of like 
import—it varied much. Some shewed signs of anger 
as well as surprise. A few appeared pleased, while 
the majority evidently received the announcement 
with incredulity. 

Surely the commissioner was jesting? How could 
he make or unmake a king of the Seminoles? How 
could the Great Father himself do this? The 
Seminoles were a free nation; they were not even 
tributary to the whites—under no political connection 
whatever. They themselves could alone elect their 
king—they only could depose him. Surely the com- 
missioner was jesting ? 

Not at all. In another moment, they perceived 
he was in earnest. Foolish as was the project of 
deposing King Onopa, he entertained it seriously. 
He had resolved to carry it into execution; and as 
far as decrees went, he did so without further delay. 

‘Omatla! you have been faithful to your word and 
your honour; you are worthy to head a brave nation. 
From this time forth, you are king of the Seminoles. 
Our Great Father, and the people of the United 
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States, hail you as such; they will acknowledge no 
other. Now—let the signing proceed.’ 

At a gesture from the commissioner, Omatla stepped 
forward to the table, and taking the pen in his hand, 
wrote his name upon the parchment. 

The act was done in perfect silence. But one voice 
broke the deep stillness—one word only was heard 
uttered with angry aspirate; it was the word 
‘traitor!’ 

I looked round to discover who had pronounced it ; 
the hiss was still quivering upon the lips of Ogeola; 
while his eye was fixed on Omatla wi 
ineffable scorn. 

* Black Crazy Clay’ next took the pen, and affixed 
his ~ a which was done by simply making his 
‘mark.’ 

After him followed Ohala, Itolasse Omatla, and 
about a dozen—all of whom were known as the chiefs 
that favoured the scheme of removal. 

The hostile chiefs—whether by accident or design 
I know not—stood together, forming the left wing 
of the semicircle. It was now their turn to declare 
themselves. 

Hoitle-mattee was the first about whose signing the 
commissioner entertained any doubt. There was a 
pause, significant of apprehension. 

‘It is your turn, Jumper,’ said the latter at length, 
addressing the chief by his English name. 

‘Yon may jump me then,’ replied the eloquent and 
witty chief, making a jest of what he meant for 
earnest as well. 

‘How? you refuse to sign ?’ 

*Hoitle-mattee does not write.’ 

‘It is not necessary ; your name is already written ; 
you have only to place your finger upon it.’ 

‘I might put my finger on the wrong place.’ 

‘You can sign by making a cross,’ continued the 
agent, still in hopes that the chief would consent. 

* We Seminoles have but little liking for the cross; 
we had enough of it in the days of the Spaniards. 
Hulwak!” 

‘Then you positively refuse to sign?’ 

‘Ho! Mister Commissioner, does it surprise you ?’ 
‘Be it so, then. Now hear what I have to say to 
you.’ 

‘Hoitle-mattee’s ears are as open as the commis- 
sioner’s mouth,’ was the sneering rejoinder. 

*I depose Hoitle-mattee from the chieftainship of 
his clan. The Great Father will no longer recognise 
him as a chief of the Seminoles.’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ came the scornful laugh in reply. 
*Indeed—indeed! And tell me,’ he asked, still con- 
tinuing to laugh and treating with derision the solemn 
enunciation of the commissioner, ‘of whom am I to 
be chief, General Thompson ?’ 

‘I have pronounced,’ said the agent, evidently 
confused and nettled by the ironical manner of the 
Indian; ‘you are no more a chief—we will not 
acknowledge you as one.’ 

‘But my people ?—what of them ?’ asked the other 
in a fine tone of irony ; ‘have they nothing to say in 
this matter ?’ 

‘Your people will act with reason. They will listen 
to their Great Father's advice. They will no longer 
obey a leader who has acted without faith.’ 

*You say truly, agent,’ replied the chief, now 
speaking seriously. ‘ My people will act with reason, 
but they will also act with patriotism and fidelity. 
Do not flatter yourself of the potency of our Great 
Father’s advice. If it be given as a father’s counsel, 
they will listen to it; if not, they will shut their 
ears against it. As to your disposal of myself, I 
only laugh at the absurdity of the act. I treat 
both act and agent with scorn. I have no dread of 
your power. I have no fear for the loyalty of my 
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you have been successful elsewhere in making 
traitors’—here the speaker glared towards Omatla 
and his warriors—‘ but I disregard your machinations. 
There is not a man in my tribe that will turn his 
back upon Hoitle-mattee—not one.’ 

The orator ceased speaking, and folding his arms, 
fell back into an attitude of silent defiance. He saw 
that the commissioner had done with him, for the 
latter was now appealing to Abram for his signature. 

The black’s first answer was a decided negative— 
simply ‘No.’ When urged to repeat his refusal, he 


a glance of | added 


*‘No—by Jovah! I nebber sign de d—— paper— 
nebber. Dat’s enuf—ain’t it, Bossy Thompson ?’ 

Of course this put an end to the appeal, and 
Abram was ‘ scratched ’ from the list of chiefs. 

Arpiucki followed next, and ‘Cloud’ and the 
* Alligator,’ and then the dwarf Poshalla. All these 
refused their signatures, and were in turn formally 
deposed from their dignities. So, likewise, were 
Holata Mico and others who were absent. 

Most of the chiefs only laughed as they listened to 
the wholesale cashiering. It was ludicrous enough 
to hear this puny office-holder of an hour pronounce 
edicts with all the easy freedom of an emperor! * 

Poshalla, the last who had been disgraced, laughed 
like the others; but the dwarf had a bitter tongue, 
and could not refrain from a rejoinder. 

‘Tell the fat agent,’ cried he to the interpreter— 
‘tell him that I shall be a chief of the Seminoles 
when the rank weeds are growing over his great 
carcass—ha, ha!’ 

The rough speech was not carried to the ears of 
the commissioner. He did not even hear the scorn- 
ful cachinnation that followed it, for his attention 
was now entirely occupied with one individual—the 
youngest of the chiefs—the last in the li la. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE SIGNATURE OF OCKOLA. 


Up to this moment the young chief had scarcely 
spoken ; only when Charles Omatla took hold of the 
pen, he had hissed out the word traitor. 

He had not remained all the time in the same 
attitude, neither had his countenance shewn him 
indifferent to what was passing. There was no 
constraint either in his gestures or looks—no air of 
affected stoicism—for this was not his character. He 
had laughed at the wit of Jumper, and applauded 
the patriotism of Abram and the others, as heartily 
as he had frowned disapproval of the condyct of the 
traitors. 

It was now his turn to declare himself, and he 
stood, with modest mien, in the expectation of being 
asked. All the others had been appealed to by name 
—for the names of all were well known to the agent 
and his interpreters. 

I need hardly state that at this crisis silence was 
on tiptoe. Throughout the ranks of the soldiery— 
throughout the crowd of warriors—everywhere— 
there was a moment of breathless expectancy, as if 
every individual upon the ground was imbued with 
the presentiment of a scene. 

For my part, I felt satisfied that an explosion was 
about to take place; and, like the rest, I stood 
spell-bound with expectation. 

The commissioner broke silence with the words : 

* At last we come to you, Powell. Before proceed- 
ing further, let me ask—Are you acknowledged as a 
chief?’ 

There was insult in the tone, the manner, the 


* The United States government afterwards disapproved of 
this absurd dethronement of the chiefs; but there is no doubt 


people. Sow dissension among them as you please; 


that Thompson acted under secret instructions from the 
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words. It was direct and intended, as the counte- 
nance of the speaker clearly shewed. There was 
malice in his eye—malice mingled with the confidence 
of prospective triumph. 

The interrogation was irrevelant, superfluous. 
Thompson knew well that Powell was a chief—a 
sub-chief, it is true, but still a chief—a war-chief of 
the Redsticks, the most warlike tribe of the nation. 
The question was put for mere provocation. The 
agent tempted an outburst of that temper that all 
knew to be none of the gentlest. 

Strange to say, the insult failed in its effect, or 
it seemed so. They who expected an angry answer 
were doomed to disappointment. Oceola made no 
reply. Only a peculiar smile was observed upon his 
features. It was not of anger, nor yet of scorn: it 
was rather a smile of silent, lordly contempt—the 
look which a gentleman would bestow upon the 
blackguard who is abusing him. Those who witnessed 
it were left under the impression that the young 
chief regarded his insulter as beneath the dignity of 
a reply, and the insult too gross, as it really was, to 
be answered. Such impression had I, in common 
with others around me. 

Oceola’s look might have silenced the commissioner, 
or, at least, have caused him to change his tactics, had 
he been at all sensitive to derision. But no—the 


vulgar soul of the plebeian official was closed against | then 


shame, as against justice; and without regarding the 
repulse, he pressed on with his plan. 

‘I ask, are you a chief?’ continued he, repeating 
the interrogatory in a still more insulting tone. 
‘Have you the right to sign?’ 

This time his questions were answered, and by a 
dozen voices at once. Chieftains in the ring, and 
warriors who stood behind it, shouted in reply: 

‘T The Rising Sun?—a chief! He is a chief. He 
has the right to sign.’ 

‘Why call his right in question?’ inquired Jumper, 
with a sneering laugh. ‘Time enough when he wishes 
to exercise it. He is not likely to do that now.’ 

‘But I am,’ said Ogeola, addressing himself to the 
orator, and speaking with marked emphasis. ‘I have 
the right to sign—TJ shall si 

It is difficult to describe the effect produced by 
this unexpected avowal. The entire audience—white 
men as well as red men—was taken by surprise; and 
for some moments there was a vibratory movement 
throughout the assembly, accompanied by a confused 
murmur of voices. Exclamations were heard on all 
sides—cries of varied import, according to the polit- 
ical bias of those who uttered them. All, however, 
betokened astonishment: with some, in tones of joy; 
with others, in the accents of chagrin or anger. 
Was it Oceola who had spoken? Had they heard 
aright? Was the ‘Rising Sun’ so soon to sink behind 
the clouds? After all that had transpired—after all 
he had promised—was fe going to turn traitor? 

Such questions passed rapidly among the hostile 
chiefs and warriors; while those of the opposite party 
could scarcely conceal their delight. All knew that 
the signing of Oceola would end the affair; and the 
removal become a matter of course. The Omatlas 
would have nothing more to fear; the hostile warriors, 
who had sworn it, might still resist; but there was 
no leader among them who could bind the patriots 
together as Oceola had done. With his defection, the 
spirit of resistance would become a feeble thing: the 
patriots might despair. 

Jumper, Cloud, Coa Hajo, and Abram, Arpiucki, 
and the dwarf, seemed all equally stricken with 
astonishment. Ocgeola—he on whom they had re- 
posed their fullest confidence—the bold designer of 
the opposition—the open foe to all who had hitherto 
advocated the removal—he, the pure patriot in whom 
all had believed—whom all had trusted, was now 


going to desert them—now, in the eleventh hour, 
when his defection would be fatal to their cause. 

‘He has been bribed,’ said they. ‘His patriotism 
has been all a sham; his resistance a cheat. He has 
been bought by the agent; he has been acting for 
him all along. Holywaugus! Iste-hulwa-stchay.* *Tis 
a treason blacker than Omatla’s!’ 

Thus muttered the chiefs to one another, at the 
same time eyeing Oceola with the fierce look of 


With regard to Powell’s defection, I did not myself 
know what to make of it. He had declared his reso- 
lution to sign the treaty; what more was needed? 
That he was ready to do so was evident from his 
attitude: he seemed only to wait for the agent to 
invite him. 

As to the commissioner being a party to this 
intention, I knew he was nothing of the Gnd. Any 
one who looked in his face, at that moment, would 
have acquitted him of all privity to the act. He was 
evidently as much astonished by Oceola’s declaration 
as any one upon the ground, or even more so; in fact, 
he seemed bewildered by the unexpected avowal; so 
much, that it was some time before he could make 
rejoinder. 

He at length stammered out: 
‘Very well, Osceola! Step forward here, and sign 


‘Thompson's tone was spoke sooth- 
ingly. A new prospect was before A Oreola would 
sign, and thus agree to the removal. The business 
upon which the supreme government had deputed 
him would thus be accomplished, and with a dexterity 
that would redound to his own credit. ‘Old Hickory’ 
would be satisfied; and then what next? what next? 
Not a mission to a mere tribe of savages, but an 
embassy to some high court of civilisation. He 
might yet be ambassador? perhaps to Spain? 

Ah! Wiley Thompson! thy castles in the air 
(chateaux en Espagne) were soon dissipated. They 
fell suddenly as they had been built: they broke 
down like a house of cards. 

Oceola stepped forward to the table, and bent over 
it, as if to scan the words of the document. His eyes 
ran rapidly across the parchment; he seemed to be 
searching for some particular place. 

He found it—it was a name—he read it aloud: 
Charles Omatla.’ 

Raising himself erect, he faced the commissioner; 
and, in a tone of irony, asked the latter if he still 
desired him to sign. 

‘You have promised, Ogeola.’ 

‘Then will I keep my promise.’ 

As he spoke the words, he drew his long Spanish 
knife from its sheath, and raising it aloft, struck 
the blade through the parchment till its point was 
deep buried in the wood. 

‘That is my signature!’ cried he, as he drew forth 
the steel. ‘See! Omatla! it is through name. 
Beware, traitor! Undo what you have in or its 
blade may yet pass through your heart!’ 

‘Oh! that is what he meant,’ cried the commis- 
sioner, rising in rage. ‘Good. I was prepared for 
this insolence—this outrage. General Clinch!— 
— to you—your soldiers—seize upon—arrest 

im!’ 


These broken I heard amidst the con- 
fusion of voices. I heard Clinch issue some hurried 
orders to an officer who stood near. I saw half a 
dozen files separate from the ranks, and rush forward; 
I saw them cluster around Ogeola—who the next 
moment was in their grasp. 

Not till several of the blue-coated soldiers were 
sent sprawling over the ground; not till guns had 
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been thrown aside, and a dozen strong men had fixed 

their gripe upon him, did the young chief give over 

his desperate struggles to escape; and then apparently 

= ggg rigid and immobile, as if his frame 
been iron. 

It was an unexpected dénouement—alike unlooked 
for by either white men or Indians. It was a violent 
proceeding, and altogether unjustifiable. This was 
no court whose judge had the right to arrest for 
contempt. It was a council, and even the insolence 
of an individual could not be punished without the 
concurrence of both parties. General Thompson had 
exceeded his duty—he had exercised a power arbitrary 
as illegal. 

The scene that followed was so confused as to defy 
description. The air was rent with loud ejaculations; 
the shouts of men, the screams of women, the cries 
of children, the yells of the Indian warriors, fell 
simultaneously upon the ear. There was no attempt 
at rescue—that would have been impossible in the 
presence of so many troops—so many traitors; but 
the patriot chiefs, as they hurried away from the 
ground, gave out their wild ‘ Yo-ho-ehee’—the gather- 
ing war-word of the Seminole nation—that in every 
utterance promised retaliation and revenge. 

‘ The soldiers commenced dragging Oceola inside the 
ort. 

‘Tyrant!’ cried he, fixing his eye upon the com- 
missioner, ‘ you have triumphed by treachery; but 
fancy not that this is the end of it. You may imprison 
Oceola—hang him, if you will—but think not that 
his spirit will die. No; it will live, and cry aloud 
for vengeance. It speaks! Hear ye yonder sounds? 
Know ye the “war-cry” of the Redsticks? Mark 
it well; for it is not the last time it will ring in 
your ears. Ho—yo-ho-ehee! yo-ho-ehee! Listen to 
hl it is your death-knell—it is your death- 


While giving utterance to these wild threats, the 
young chief was drawn through the gate, and hurried 
off to the guard-house within the stockade. 

As I followed amid the crowd, some one touched 
me on the arm, as if to draw my attention. Turning, 
I beheld Haj-Ewa. 

*To-night, by the we-wa,’* said she, speaking so as 
not to be heard by those around. ‘There will be 
ellis shadows upon the water. Per- 

aps’ —— 

I did not hear more: the crowd pressed us apart; 
and when I looked again, the mad queen had 
moved away from the spot. 


BIRDS AS OBSERVED BY ME. 


In my early days, birds of every kind were my 
friends, and much of my time was taken up watching 
them. I never studied much of their learned classifi- 
cation, nor did I ever care much about having any 
of my own; I simply was fond of them, and liked 
to watch their habits. I have often, when I ought to 
have been at school learning my lessons, stolen away 
to the wood, at the back of our house, to watch the 
motions of the titmice, or try to discover the exact tree 
whereon the cuckoo sat. And when I succeeded in 
getting a good view of the cuckoo, I found its attrac- 
tions quite resistless, and would be chained to the spot 
as long as that strange bird remained on the tree. I 
was surprised at first—but I soon became accustomed 
to it—to find that the cuckoo uttered a low, harsh, 
grating sound, something like a gurgle in the throat, 
before giving forth the clear, dreamy Ku-koo, Ku-koo; 


* Spring, pond, or water. 


and I also noticed that when she left the tree, her 
flight seemed to be zigzag and uncertain, as if she 
could not make up her mind which tree to light on 
next. Soon after she left the tree, too, several little 
birds would twitter off, and follow the stranger 
wherever she went. 

I had always thought—and I don’t know why I 
should have thought it—that the cuckoo frequented 
the neighbourhood of trees only; but I found her as 
frequently on the hillside, perched upon some stone, 
and calling Ku-koo, Ku-koo, just as she did in the 
wood. At first, I thought she must have strayed or 
been hunted by other birds from the woods; but when 
I afterwards saw other cuckoos on the hillside, I 
knew that she frequented both. I never saw a cuckoo 
far in the wood, but generally on the outskirts: tall 
elm-trees bordering parks or gardens seemed to be 
preferred to the middle of woods, and never very far 
from houses, which made me think the bird liked to be 
within sight of our dwellings. 

During all my watchings, I never found the cuckoo 
molesting other birds, as the hawk does, and yet I 
could not help seeing that she was no favourite with 
her feathered brethren. This jealousy or natural spite 
was at times carried to great lengths; and I have seen 
a cuckoo’s enjoyment sadly marred by a little army of 
persecutors, and the very life of the bird endangered. 
It seemed to me that these tiny assailants took period- 
ical fits of anger; for I have listened to a cuckoo in 
full song, when numerous little birds were in the neigh- 
bourhood, and observed that none of them noticed her 
presence excepting her body-guard—a pair of marsh- 
tits. On the other hand, during some days, a whole 
army of little birds would spend hours in pursuing 
their helpless victim, the air ringing with their screams 
of defiance and rage. Even at those times, the cuckoo 
occasionally emitted her notes while on the wing—not 
plaintively uttered, but just as usual, which always gave 
me the idea that the bird enjoyed the fun, and rather 
wished to lead her tormentors a gay chase, than hide 
herself from such overwhelming odds. These attacks 
took place, eo far as ever I saw, only in the neighbour- 
hood of trees. Her life was certainly more enjoyable 
amongst the hills: there, she flitted about from one 
stone to another, her flights usually extending to 
several hundred yards, at the same time accompanied 
or followed by her faithful friends, the marsh-tits. 
Why they attended her, I never could quite find out, 
unless they acted as guards to warn the cuckoo of the 
intrusion of enemies, or as purveyors to supply her 
with food. I dare say if I had been a reader, I should 
have seen why the cuckoo was molested by many birds, 
why she was carefully guarded by some, and spitefully 
entreated by others; but I hated reading, and liked 
watching: ‘so it was many a day before I found out the 
wonderful truth, that she lays her eggs in the nests 
of other birds. The first nest occupied by a young 
cuckoo which fell to my notice, was the water-wag- 
tail’s: here I found the intruder one day in June. I 
was unprepared for any such discovery, and at first I 
did not know what to make of it; and it was not until 
his feathers began to come to maturity, that I ascer- 
tained the fact, and knew that the two wagtails 
already deprived of their rightful progeny, were toiling 
from morning till night to supply the voracious 
appetite of the young cuckoo. Nor did their cares 
cease when the bird left the nest; for I noticed that 
for some time afterwards, the foster-parents fetched 
food, which was eagerly devoured by this adventurer. 

This is about all I can remember of the cuckoo ; and 
many a holiday have I spent in her company. I was 
more led to watch her habits than those of any other 
birds, because they always appeared so strange and 
mysterious. Moreover, I loved to listen to the quiet 
notes, stealing through the warm air of June or July. 


[have said that I often stole a day from school to spend 
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among the copses and woods: these days were gener- 
ally in June or July ; and to this day I never can hear 
the notes Ku-koo, Ku-koo, without associating them 
with a certain guilt, felt long ago when I (too often) 
played truant. 

Of all birds, 1 always thought the tits the most 
indefatigable in their search for food. They are not 
shy birds, but allow one to remain within a very few 
yards when they are at work. I remember they were 
fond of the silver birch-tree, and seemed to prefer a 
young or moderate-sized one to the full-grown tree. 
And of all the varieties of blue, greater, lesser 
long-tailed, and cole, the blue titmouse or ox-eye was 
the most active. Several kinds would often claim 
equal right to one tree, and each pursued its avocations 
without disturbing, or even noticing its neighbours. 
The blue tit preferred the branches to the stem, and 
the smaller sprays to the branches; and when one 
began searching its spray, it never left it till the 
search was complete. Back downwards was the 
favourite position; and every little chink in the 
bark was tried, tapped, and plundered. The plunder 
was minute insects, their eggs, chrysales, and tiny 
caterpillars. 

I used to suspect the tits were fond of seeds also, 
but of this I never was certain. From where the 
small branch sprung from the greater, and along its 
entire length, clung, traversed, and pecked, this tiny 
bird, accompanying the action with sundry low, shrill 
notes or squeaks; and when several tits were at work 
on one tree, these notes were constant. Their motions 
were very quick: a branch several feet long could be 
examined and plundered in a very few minutes—vary- 
ing from half a minute to about four usually; and 
they reminded me of bees, for a few seconds sufficed 
to shew new-comers whether the branch had been 
previously visited by others. Their claws are well 
adapted for clinging, and their necks are very supple ; 
so much so that the bird, while hanging to a horizontal 
branch of an inch or two in diameter, can twist its 
head round to the upper part, and examine and probe 
it, without changing its position. It generally con- 
fines itself, however, to the under part and sides of 
the branch. 

The nest of the tit used to be an object of much 
delight to me. I never harried one, but seldom could 
resist putting my finger into the small hole at the side, 
to find if there were eggs or young birds. Such a 
colony—some dozen or more in one nest not larger 
than a cricket-ball: no wonder the parent tits require 
to make the best of their time to supply food for all 
at home. However, they manage to rear their numer- 
ous brood; but that would be impossible were both 
birds not constantly engaged in getting food. They may 
both stay away, too, from the nest for some time at a 
stretch, for it does not require the heat of the parent 
to keep the young ones warm in their dry ball of 
feathers. 

Another little bird (the least of British birds, I 
believe), the wren, or katy-wren, as we used to call it, 
was strange in its habits. I always found it in hedge- 
rows, or close to drains or small streams. Unless for 
its shrill note, I should seldom have noticed its where- 
abouts, for the colour of the wren is too dark to admit 
of the bird being easily seen. I never saw the wren 
feed. Its motions were very quick, and it seemed an 
easily scared bird. Its favourite resorts were up 
drains, or amongst the tangled briers that fringed the 
sides of some tiny brook: there it would sit, or hop 
from one little spray to another, emitting its sharp 
note, so loud for a bird of its size; and if startled from 
its retreat, would seek the nearest drain-mouth, and 
vanish. I always deemed the wren a shy bird, and 
cannot say it was ever a great favourite; but it had 
its mystery, too, for I never saw it feeding. 

It puzzles one to remember the Latin names of 


birds; and I always prefer home titles, such as the 
mavis, the robin, the ox-eye or yellow yorlin, to 
following them up with hard Latin words, such as 
Troglodytes vulgaris, which I have carefully copied 
from a book as the name given by naturalists to the 
katy-wren! 


LOOKING EAST: 
IN JANUARY 1858, 


‘Lover and friend hast Thou put far from me, and hid mine 
acquaintance out of my sight.’ 


Lirtte white clouds, where are you flying 
Over the sky so blue and cold? 

Fair faint hopes, why are you lying 
Over my heart like a white cloud’s fold ? 


Little green leaves, why are you peeping 
Out of the mould where the snow yet lies ? 

Toying west wind, why are you creeping 
Like a child’s breath across my eyes ? 


Hope and terror by turns consuming, 
Lover and friend put far from me— 

What should J do with the bright spring’s coming 
Like an angel over the sea? 


Over the cruel sea that parted 
Me from mine—is’t for evermore ? 
Out of the woful East, whence darted 
Heaven’s full quiver of vengeance sore. 


Day teaches day—night whispers morning, 
‘Hundreds are weeping their dead, and thou 
Weepest thy living! Rise, be adorning 
Thy brows, unwidowed, with smiles.’—But how ? 


O had he married me—unto anguish, 

Hardship, sickness, peril, and pain, t 
If on my breast his head might languish, 

In lonely jungle or burning plain : 


O had we stood on the rampart gory, 
Till he—ere Horror behind us trod— 
Kissed me, and killed me, and with his glory 
My soul went happy and pure to God! 


Nay, nay—God pardon me, broken-hearted, 
Living this dreary life in death; 

Many there are far wider parted 
Who under one roof-tree breathe one breath. 


But we that loved—whom one word half broken 
Had drawn together close soul to soul, 

As lip to lip—and it was not spoken, 
Nor may be, while the world’s ages roll. 


I sit me down with the tears all frozen: 
I drink my cup, be it gali or wine : 
I know, if he lives, I am his chosen ; 
I know, if he dies, that he is mine. 


If love im its silence be greater, stronger 
Than hundred vows, or sighs, or nl 

Soul, wait thou on Him a little longer 
Who holdeth the balance of thy years. 


Little white clouds, like angels flying, 

Bring the young spring from over the sea : 
Loving or losing, living or dying, 

Heaven, b r ber m 
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